Parliamentary Government in   "England
obtain it is like nothing so much as a private auction
in which the ability of the bidder to pay the costs of
running the local organization is an important element
in his success. We do know, also> that no small part of
its funds have been raised by a private sale of honours
comparable in character to the method by which James I
replenished his treasury by the marketing of baronetcies.
.We do know, finally, that at each general election an
appeal for funds on its behalf goes round in the name
of eminent business leaders; and there is no reason to
suppose that they are unsuccessful in the effort*
The complexion and habits of the Labour Party are,
in these regards, wholly different. The bulk of its mem-
bership comes from the trade unions; and its National
Executive Committee is mainly composed of working
men. It is rare to find among its representatives more
than an occasional rentier or business man; there will
be a handful of barristers, doctors, and teachers; there are
a dozen members of the House of Lords, about half of
whom are peers created by Labour Governments to fulfil
the statutory requirements of tenure of office. The essen-
tial direction of the party, in a word, is in the hands of
the working-class, with a small admixture of "intellec-
tuals" and minor business men. Its funds derive largely
from the levies voluntarily imposed upon themselves by
members of the trade unions; though a considerable part
of the local funds is secured by contributions of a penny
a week from members of constituency parties, and by
such methods as bazaars, dances, and contributions raised
at meetings.
We know little more of the sources of Liberal finance
than we do of those of the Conservative Party* Certainly
until about 1916 they were raised in much the same way
as those of its historical rival; the funds of the Lloyd
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